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Pennsylvania Youth Apprentice Program Prepares Students for 
Metalworking Trades 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.--When Paul Batkowski started looking in 
1989 for tool designers to help make airplane engines at the 
Textron Lycoming plant here, he knew it was going to be tough. 


So Batkowski, supervisor of labor relations at the plant, 
enlisted the help of 20 other people. He placed ads in 
newspapers all over Pennsylvania. He advertised in magazines. 
As a last resort, Batkowski broadcast the opening and the 
starting salary -- close to $30,000 -- with local television 
stations. Nothing. 


"I finally found a tool designer -- one," says Batkowski. 
"He was a student in college and I had to wait 18 months before 
he graduated and was ready to begin working." 


Batkowski's experience was more the rule than the exception 
in an industry heavily dependent upon varied machinist crafts. 


For Williamsport, a central Pennsylvania community of 
comfortable middle-class homes nestled next to Bald Eagle 
Mountain and the wide Susquehanna River, mirrors a nationwide 
problem. 


"We think, although we have no proof, that we're only 
training about 20 percent of the people we need," says Esther 
Whitten, training director for the National Tooling and Machining 
Association. Back in 1943 when the 3,000-member organization was 
formed, it was to slow the draft-drain of experienced tool 
makers, Whitten says. 


The shortage of skilled crafts workers so keenly felt almost 
50 years ago has not eased; it was the basis of an agreement 
Secretary of Labor Lynn Martin and the National Association of 
Manufacturers signed in Nov. 1991. Under the agreement, 
employer-employee groups in 10 cities will meet during the coming 
year to study the problem and develop solutions. 


One potential solution began last fall in Williamsport with 
12 high school juniors, six employers including Batkowski's 
Textron, and seven high schools under a school-to-work transition 
demonstration project partially funded through a $496,000 Labor 
Department grant. 
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The dozen students, all boys, no longer attend their own 
high schools but meet in classes at Pennsylvania College of 
Technology three days a week and then spend two days as 
apprentice machinists, working closely with company mentors 
assigned to them, with lathe and mill operators, precision 
machinists and tool and die makers who daily turn out metal 
products ranging from milk pails and medical instrument 
sterilization chambers to airplane engines and large industrial 
boiler systems. To be admitted, the students had to have passed 
sophomore-level math and go through employer interviews. 


"T love it," says student Timothy McKee. His zeal is a 
relief to parents Linda and Roger. 


"Last year, he missed 60 days of school and earned failing 
grades," says his mother. "It was an ongoing problem. We've had 
a psychologist, hypnosis, counseling -- nothing seemed to work." 
This year, McKee has missed only four days, and the first report 
card he brought home came with top marks and only one "Cc." 


If Mckee and his classmates complete two years of the 
apprenticeship program, they'll have a high school diploma and 
some technical training. If they choose to continue through two 
more years of training and classes at a local college, they'll be 
ready to work full-time, will be eligible for two-year associate 
degrees, and will have accumulated 4-5,000 hours toward the 8,000 
hours needed for journeyman's papers, according to Jean Wolfe, 
state director for the youth apprenticeship program. 


"The key words are work-based learning," says Sharon 
Hoffman, project manager for the Lycoming County (Williamsport) 
apprenticeship program. "What happens at their worksite has a 
lot of influence on what their classroom activities will be." 


Two full-time English and math-science teachers meet weekly 
with a vocational cooperative teacher and part-time social 
studies teacher to plan the curriculum, which aims to reflect the 
needs of the students' worksites. 


"It's harder because we have to learn everything," says 
McKee. "The teachers teach us, but if we have a problem at work, 
such as reading decimals, the teacher just stops class and we 
work on decimals for a week." 


The program also attempts to blend all academic disciplines. 
Following a field trip to a covered bridge, students sketched it 
to scale for a drafting exercise, measured its beams and height, 
came up with the angles and calculated the weight it could 
support as their math and physics assignments. For English and 
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history homework, they read from a book that reprinted an 1800's 
newspaper article about the covered bridge, then took a tour of 


the town's newspaper, and finally, produced their own class 
newsletter, "The Bridge." 


Each of nine students interviewed about the program said he 
liked it much better than the traditional high school he left 
behind. 


"It's hands-on teaching, not textbook," says Jamie 
Rakestraw, apprenticing at Precision Metal Fabricators. "I like 
being around people who have been in the business 20 years. 
They're all friendly, they teach me what I need to know." 


Irene Lynn, U.S. Labor Department chief of training policy 
for the Office of Work-Based Learning, says the program is 
somewhat unique. "It's a project that's seeking to completely 
redesign learning experiences for young people by creating a 
whole new model," says Lynn. "It's a systematic approach the 


gives kids a strong academic education plus some concrete work- 
readiness skills." 


"IT thought at first he wasn't getting as much education," 
says McKee's father Roger, "but I've seen some of his homework in 


trigonometry and mathematics, and I was highly impressed." 


What impresses parents, students and employers most will be 
carefully noted as the Williamsport program expands to three 
other sites in the fall of 1992. In addition to the DOL grant, 
the program has received about $1 million from the Heinz 
Endowment in Pittsburgh, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, New 
York, and the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. 


The sites selected -- Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and the 
York/Lancaster area -- are all short of machinists. 


"There are 20,000 manufacturing firms in Pennsylvania and 
within our area, 40 percent are metalworking," says Ray 
Christman, head of the youth apprenticeship project in 
Pittsburgh. And most machinists are closing in on the end of 
their working lives. According to Hoffman, the average age of 
machinists in many parts of Pennsylvania is 57. 


Young machinists coming into the workforce must be able to 
do much more than the machinists they follow. 


-more- 
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"Individuals today have to be exceptionally flexible," says 
Batkowski, who in almost three decades at Textron has watched the 
workforce shrink from 3,000 to 650. "We may ask more of then. 


It's great to have a tool designer who can run a numerically 
controlled lathe. As the industry shrinks and expands, this 
flexibility is important, because the product is exactly the same 
whether we have 300 or 3,000 employees." 


At Textron, McKee and five other students suddenly found 
themselves last September working aside machinists operating 
immense, sophisticated machinery which produces gleaming metal- 
alloy parts worth $20,000, or helping in the metrology 
department, an isolated room-within-a-room built on a rubber 
foundation in order to eliminate vibrations where 60,000 
intricate gages made at the plant are regularly measured for 
accuracy up to 20-millionths of an inch. 


"It was a little scary for us, but the kids were petrified 
of this place at first," says Batkowski. 


While the students and the work world they've suddenly been 
thrust into adjust to each other, those running the 
apprenticeship program must convince even more students and more 
employers to sign up for the concept as well as the program. 


"At the time we're exposing people to the idea, we don't 
have a lot of concrete information, since we're still working on 
it," says Wolfe. "We have to build that trust factor, and it 
just doesn't come overnight." 


Building a trust factor with unions has also come into play, 
sometimes with intricate moves. Wolfe says project directors at 
the sites must negotiate the rate students are paid, settle the 
issue of benefits, seniority, the potential conflict with adult 
apprentices. "The unions are a little concerned that some 
companies may take advantage of student apprentices and use them 
as cheap labor," says Wolfe. 


Another problem is the resistance on the part of some 
vocational schools. In Pittsburgh, Christman says a vocational 
school administrator has balked at cooperating, arguing that his 
school already offers the same training. 


But Bob VanDine, executive director of the Industrial 
Modernization Center, Inc., contractor for the Williamsport 
program, says vocational programs aren't the same. 


-hOoLe~ 
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"They usually provide a half day in a machine shop in skills 
training, and the other half day in academics. The two are not 
integrated," says Van Dyne. "Also, the skills training is often 
not on the actual worksite, and they're using equipment in schoo] 
that may or may not be up to date." 


There's another difference: McKee and the other 11 
apprentices in Williamsport are paid $80 a week by their 
employers from the first day on, a perk many vocational students 
don't enjoy until the last year of their training. 


A major obstacle looming not too far in the future is 
funding. The $1.5 million in grants is helping the program get 
off to a good start, but other financial sources must eventually 
assume the financial burden. "Certainly, without state and 
federal support this program will never be institutionalized," 
warns Van Dyne. 


Although experienced metalworkers earn between $40,000 and 
$60,000 annually, they suffer from what the National Tooling and 
Machining Association's Whitten calls an image problem. "People 
don't know what the field is. Metal workers are hidden in 
business, they don't come to your home to repair things," says 
Whitten. "Also, educators typically have 16 years of academic 


training and that's what they know. They don't understand the 
technical field." 


Given the need for machinists and the apparent success, at 
this early stage, of the Williamsport apprentice program, those 
from industry and the education communities may find ways to 
increase the awareness of machining trades at the same time they 
search for potential funding sources. 


"This is a very dependent business on people who can do 
their jobs," says Batkowski. "If you're 20,000 feet in the air 
and the engine shuts off, you're dead. Those engines are 
produced solely by union, blue-collar people. 


"In four years, there's no question these students will be 
ready to come to work as regular, full-time employees, and I very 
clearly feel there will be a long line to hire these kids." 
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The Interstate Job Bank, which feeds information to state 
employment service offices, lists 20,000 job openings during any 
given week of the year. During a year, approximately 97,000 job 
openings are distributed through the system. 


# # # 


About one third of the 97,000 jobs listed each year through 
the national Interstate Job Bank are managerial and professional 
occupations, with about 12 percent in structural and 19 percent 
in clerical and sales occupations. The median salary for all 
jobs listed in the Interstate Job Bank, sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and used by all state employment service 
offices, is $20,000 a year. 


The Interstate Job Bank, which lists job openings throughout 
the country for employment service offices in each state, 
provides information on job openings in the private sector, 
Federal and armed services and U.S. Forest Service seasonal and 
temporary openings. The Interstate Job Bank also lists vacancies 
in airlines and the Federal Senior Executive Service. 
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